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“THE LIBERATOR. 


« Unless the Divine power has raised you up to be as 

Athanasius cuntra mundum, I see not how you can 
hrough your glorious enterprise, in Opposing 
that execrable villany, which is the scandal of re- 
jigion, of England, and of human nature. Unless 
God has raised you up for this very thing, you will 
be worn out by the opposition of men and devils. 
But “if God be for you, who can be against 
you?” Are all of them together stronger than 
God? Ob, ** be not weary in well-doing ; ’’ go 
on, in the name of God, and in the power of his 
cht, till even American slavery (the vilest that 


mi : nthe 
ever saw the sun) shall vanish away before it.’— 


John Wesley’s last letter to a friend. _ * 
eoeaeesecai 
HISTORY OF SLAVE RY IN MASSA- 

CHUSETTS. 
sUDGE TUCKER’S QUERIES RESPECTING SLA- 
WITH DR BELKNAP’S ANSWERS. 

Query 5. The mode by which slavery hath 
been abolished? whether by a general and simulta- 
neous emancipation? or at different periods ? or 
whether by declaring all persons born after*a partic- 
ular period, free ? 

The general answer is, that slavery hath been a- 
bolished here by public opinion; which began to 
be established about thirty years ago. At the begin- 
ning of our controversy with Great Britain, several 
persons, who had before entertained sentiments op- 
posed to the slavery of the blacks, did then take oc- 
casion publicly to remonstrate against the inconsist- 
ency of contending for our own liberty, and at the 
sine vinse depriving other people of theirs. Pamph- 
lets and newspaper essays appeared on the subject ; 
it often entered into the conversation of reflecting 
people ; and many, who had, without remorse, been 
the purchasers of slaves, condemned themselves, and 
retracted their foriner opinion. ‘The Quakers were 
zealous against slavery, and the slave trade ; and by 
their means, ‘the writings of Anthony Benezet, of 
Philadelphia, John Woolman, of New-Jersey,, and 
others, were spread through the country. Nathaniel 
Appleton and James Swan, merchants, of Boston, 
and Dr Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, distinguish- 
ed themselves as writers on the side of liberty. ‘Those 
on the other side generally concealed their names; bat 
their arguments were not suffered to rest long with- 
outan answer. The controversy began about the year 
1766, and was renewed at various times, till 1773, 
when it was very warmly agitated, and became a sub- 
ject of forensic disputation at the public commence- 
ment in Harvard college. 
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VERY, 


In 1767, an attempt was made by the legislature 
to discourage the slave trade. A bill was brought 
into the house of representatives ‘to prevent the un- 
natural and unwarrantable custom of enslaving man- 
kind, and the importation of slaves into the province.’ 
In its progress, it was changed to ¢ an act for laying 
an impost on negroes imported.’ It was so altered 
and curtailed by the council, then the upper house, 
that the other house were oflended, and would not 
concur, and thus it failed. Had it passed both houses 
in any form whatever, governor Bernard would not 
have consented to it. 

In 1773, another attempt of the same kind was 
made. It was grounded on a petition from the ne- 
groes, which was read in the assembly June 23, and 
teferred to the next session. In January, 1774, a bill 
was brought in, entitled ‘an act to prevent the im- 
portation of negroes, and others, as slaves inte this 
province.’ It passed all the forms in the two houses, 
and was laid before governor Hutchinson, for his 
consent, March 8. On the next day the assembly 
was prorogued, after a morose message from the gov- 
rnor, between whom and the two houses there had 
been a warm contest on other subjects. ‘The negroes 
had deputed a committee respectfully to solicit the 
governor's consent ; but he told them that his in- 
structions forbad. His successor, general Gage, gave 
them the same answer, when they waited on him, 

The blacks had better success in the judicial courts. 
A pamphlet, containing the case of a negro, who had 
accompanied his master from the West Indies to 
England, and had there sued for, and obtained his 
freedom, was reprinted here ; and this encouraged 
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and for recompence for their service, after they had 
attained the age of twenty-one years. The first trial 
of this kind was in 1770. The negroes collected 
money among themselves to carry on the suit, and 
it terminated favorably for them. Other suits were 
instituted between that time and the revolution, and 
the juries invariably gave their verdict in favor of 
liberty. The pleas on the part of the masters were, 
that the negroes were purchased in open market, and 
bills of sale were produced in evidence ; that the laws 
of the province recognized slavery as existing in it, 
by declaring that no person shoald manumit his slave 
without giving bonds for his maintenance, &c. On 
the part of the blacks it was pleaded, that the royal 
charter expressly declared all persons born or resid- 
ing in the province, to be as free as the king’s sub- 
jects in Great Britain ; that by the laws of England, 
no man could be deprived of his liberty but by the 
judgment of his peers ; that the laws of the province 
respecting an evil existing, and attempting to miti- 
gate or regulate it, did not authorise it ; and, on some 
occasions, the plea was, that though the slavery of 
the parents be admitted, yet no disability of that kind 
could descend to children. 

During the revolution-war, the public opinion 
was so strongly in favor of the abolition of slavery, 
that in some of the country towns, votes were passed 
in town-meetings, that they would have no slaves 
among them ; and that they would not exact of mas- 
ters, any bonds for the Maintenance of liberated 
blacks, if they should hecome incapable of support- 
ing themselves. 

In New-Hampshire, (where I then resided, ) those 
blacks who enlisted into the army for three years, 
were entitled to the same bounty as ‘he whites. 
This bounty their masters received as the price of 
their liberty, and then delivered up their bills of sale, 
and gave them a certificate of manumission. Sev- 
eral of ‘these bills and certificates were deposited in 
my hands ; and those who survived the three years’ 
service, were free. 

The present constitution of Massachusetts was es- 
tablished in 1780. The first article of the declaration 
of rights asserts, that ‘all men are born free and 
equal.’ This was inserted not merely as a moval or 
political truth, but with a particular view to establish 
the liberation of the negroes on a general principle, 
and so it was understood by the people at large ; but 
some doubted whether this were sufficient. 

Many of the blacks, taking advantage of the pub- 
lic opinion and of this genera) assertion in the bill of 
rights, asked their freedom, and obtained it. Others 
took it without leave. Some of the aged and infirm 
thought it most prudent to continue in the families 
were they had always been well used, and experi- 
ence has proved that they acted right. 

In 1781, at the court in Worcester county, an in- 
dictment was found against a white man for assault- 
ing, beating, and imprisoning a black. He was tried 
at the Supreme Judicial Court in 1783. His defence 
was, that the black was his slave, and that the beat- 
ing, &c. was the necessary restraint and correction 
of the master. ‘This was answered by citing the 
aforesaid clause in the declaration of rights, The 
judges and jury*were of opinion that he had no right 
to beat or imprison the negro. He was found guilty, 
and fined forty shillings. This decision was a mortal 
wound to slavery én Massachusetts. * 

The state of New Hampshire established their con- 
stitution in 1783 ; and in the first article of the de- 
claration of rights, it is asserted, that ‘all men are 
born equally free and independent.’ The construction 
there put on this clause is, that all who have been 
born since the constitution, are free ; but that those 
who were in slavery before, are not liberated by it. 
By reason of this construction, (which, by the way, 
I do yot intend to vindicate,) the blacks in that state 
are in the late census distinguished into free and 
slaves, there being no Indians residing within those 
limits. 

In the same census, as hath been before observed, 
no slaves are set down to Massachusetts. This re- 
turn made by the marshal of the district, may be con- 
sidered as the formal evidence of the abolition of 
slavery in Massachusetts, especially as no person has 
appeared to contest the legality of the return. 

Vhe prohibition of the slave trade was eflected 
in the following manner. In the month of February, 
1788, just after the adoption of the present federal 
constitution by the convention of Massachusetts, a 
most flagrant violation of the laws of society and of 
humanity was perpetrated in this town, by one Ave- 
ry, a native of Connecticut. By the assistance of 
another infamous fellow, he decoyed three unsus- 
pecting black men on board a vessel which he had 
chartered, and sent them down into the hold, to 
work. Whilst they were there employed, the ves- 
sel came to sail, and went to sea, having been pre- 
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As soon as this infamous transaction was known, 
governor Hancock, and M. L’Etombe, the French 
consul, wrote letters to the governors of all the islands 
in the West Indies, in favor of the decoyed blacks. 
The public indignation being greatly excited against 
the actors in this affair, and against others who had 
been concerned in the traffic of slaves, it was thought 
proper to take advantage of the ferment, and bring 
good out of evil. 

Accordingly, in the association of the Boston cler- 
gy, originated a petition to the legislature, praying 
for an uct to prohibit the equipping and insuring ves- 
sels bound to Africa for slaves, and providing against 
the carrying innocent blacks from home. ‘This pe- 
tition was circulated, and signed by a great number 
of reputable citizens. The blacks were urged to pre- 
sent a similar petition, which they did ; and fortu- 
nately another of the same kind, from the society of 
Quakers, presented at a former session, was then 
lying on the table. All these were brought up to- 
gether ; and the effect was, an act passed March 26, 
1788, * to prevent the slave trade, and for granting 
relief to the families of such unhappy persons as may 
be kidnapped or decoyed away from this common- 
wealth.’ By this law it is enacted, ‘ that no citizen, 
residing within this commonwealth, shall, for him- 
self or any other person, either as master, factor, su- 
percargo, owner, or hirer, in whole or in part, of any 
vessel, directly or indirectly, import or transport, or 
buy or sell, or receive on board his or their vessel, 
with intent to cause te be transported or imported, 
any of the inhabitants of any state or kingdom in Af- 
rica, as slaves, or servants for term of years, on pen- 
alty of fifty pounds, for every person so received on 
board, with intent to be imported or transported, and 
two hundred pounds for every vessel fitted out with 
such intent, or so employed ;’ and ‘all insurance 
made on such vessels shall be void.’ It also further 
provides for the friends of any person decoyed away, 
to bring an action, and recover damages, which shall 
be paid to the injured person at his return, or go to 
the maintenance of his wife and children. A pro- 
hibitory act of the same nature had a few months be- 
fore beet: passed in the state of Rhode-Island, and 
soon, "#@yr another was passed in Cennecticat. 

This was the utmost which could be done by our 
legislatures ; we still have to regret the impossibility 
of making a law here, which shall restrain our citi- 
zens from carrying on this trade in foreign bottoms, 
and from committing the crimes, which this act pro- 
hibits, in foreign countries, as it is said some of them 
have done since the enacting of these laws. But a 
stigma will ever attend their names, and I hope con- 
science will do its office, and be seasonably heard. 

The three blacks, who were decoyed, were offer- 
ed for sale at the Danish island of St Bartholomew : 
They told titeir story publicly, which coming to the 
ears of the governor, he prevented the sale. A Mr 
Atherton, of the island, generously became bound 
for their good behaviour for six months ; in which 
time letters came, informing of their case ; and they 
were permitted to return. ‘They arrived at Boston 
on the 29th of July following ; and it was a day of 
jubilee, not only among their countrymen, but all the 
friends of justice and humanity. 


SPIRIT OF RELIGIOUS PERIODI- 
CALS, 

3 The following is the essay alluded to in our 
last number. Here is common sense—here is rea- 
son—here is sterling republicanism—and _ here is 
moral courage. ‘The articles succeeding it, from the 
Christian Register, the Vermont Telegraph, and the 
Boston Christian Herald, are written in a true spirit. 





From the Boston Telegraph. 


HE THAT ADVOCATES THE CAUSE OF FREE- 
DOM, SHOULD HIMSELF BE FREE. 


We have here particular reference to the freedom 
of the mind. We are aware, that many, who are 
held in literal bondage, may still be imbued with 
that noble spirit, which constitutes the sum and eés- 
sence of real independence and moral freedom. ‘The 
body may be lacerated with the scourge of the des- 
pot ; but the soul is too nearly allied to its Divine 
Author, to cower or crouch in the presence of one, 
who is hiunselfa slave to his avarice, pride, ambition, 
cupidity, and voluptuousness. But, there are many, 
who profess to be free, and the advocates of equal 
rights, who are still as heavy laden with the chains 
of popular opinion and popular prejudice, as the ver- 
jest slave of the veriest tyrant was ever oppressed 
with manacles and fetters of iron and brass. If they 
advance a step, even in pleading the rights of injured 
humanity ; that step must be taken in the precise 
path, which has been marked out by public opinion. 
To break away from these ‘leading strings,’ and 
presume to walk at large on the broad basis of moral 
principle, is construed into high treason against ‘ the 
powers that be,’ and is as really criminal in the eyes 
of aristocratie’ reformers, as the absconding: slave in 
the eyes of the despotic and capricious planter. 

These remarks, we conceive, will apply even on 
the subject of slavery itself.. There are many, in- 


of injured Africans ; but, on what principles do. 
they plead those rights? Not so mueh on the ground’ 
of justice as of national policy. We have the Af- 
ricans here, and how shall we get rid of them? 


enlightened, that they will assert their own rights, 
and arise, en masse, to resist the arm of the oppres- 
sor, and break those chains of bondage, which have 
clanked about them from generation to generation; 
We fear for eur own safety and personal interests ; 
we fear for the very liberties of our country, which. 
may, eventually, be wrested from. us by those who. 
are now held in bondage. Therefore, we must 
devise some measures to liberate the Africans by 
degrees, and to send them back to the country from. 
whence they originated. If this is not the general 
reasoning of present professed philanthropists, we 
will frankly acknowledge, that we have mistaken. 


‘both the question at issue, and the popular logic of 


the.day. Why should the slave be emancipated ? 
Not on the ground of justice ; not because ‘all men. 
are born free and equal ;’ not because God < hath 
made of,one blood, all nations of men, to dwell upon 
the face of all the earth ;’ but because the public 
good and the safety of the nation require the e-. 
mancipation and the transportation of the blacks. 
On this principle, if the avaricious and domineering, 
despot of the South can make it appear, that the. 
safety and interest of the nation require the continu- 
ance of slavery ;: the slave must still be bought and 
sold in the shainbles ; driven from place to. place, 
like herds of cattle and flocks of sheep ; and like. 
the horse or the ox, be forced to toi) from morn to. 
night, under the lash of the merciless driver. 

There is, then, neither equity nor mercy in that 
doctrine of expediency and national policy whieh is. 
so much preached, at the present day. It is capri-- 
cious as the wind that blows, and no more directed’ 


migrates from north to-south, and from south to north, 
with the change of the season. 

The African should be emancipated on the ground: 
of equity, and not on the ground of expediency. 
He has the right to be free ; and these who advo-. 
cate his freedom, should have sufficient moral prin- 
ciple and independence, to advocate it on the ground 
of equity. t can hardly be called an act of mercy 
to release the slave. Mercy is unmerited favor. 
But, the slave has the right wn justice to his freedom. 
It cannot then, be strictly an act of mercy, but an 
act of equity, which the slave has a right to demand, 
for his master to set him at liberty. t the master 
be placed in the same situation as the slave, and his 
blind eyes would at once be opened, ard his deaf’ 
eurs at once be unstopped, to the brightness and e- 
quity of our Saviour’s golden rule: «All thin 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them.’ j 


But, where is the justice of transporting the e~ 
mancipated slave back to Africa? Why not let him 
live on the spot, where he has toiled, and sweat, and 
where he has become acclimated? He has tasted 
the bitterness of slavery to the very dregs, in a land 
of boasted liberty ; and why not suffer him to taste 
the sweets of freedom in a country where he has so 
richly earned them? We have land enough ; why. 
not form a colony of blacks in America? What 
need to incur the expense, and expose their lives, in 
sending thein away to the pestilential shores of that 
country, whence they or their fathers have been torn 
by the ruthless ruffian ? 


But, the slave needs to be instructed, and could 
not provide for himself here, were he set at liberty. 
Well, then, let him be instructed here. If he needs 
instruction here, he must need it as much in Africa ; 
and if he could not provide for himself here, he could 
not provide for himself there. If the planters took 


ta exalt their character, as they do to degrade, and 
keep them in ignorance ; they would very svon be 
prepared not only for safe emancipation, but to act 
the part of faithful and useful citizens. Ignorance is 
the mother of crime. In order te prepare the way 
for the emancipation of the blacks in this country, 
with safety to themselves, and safety to the citizens 
at Jarge, let that literary and moral instruction be be- 
stowed upon them, which, in addition to their bon- 
dage, is now so cruelly withheld. Then, it will not 
be necessary to send them out of the country, when 
they are emancipated : but with perfect safety, they 
can be planted in this land, to which they have an 
equal, if not a better right, than those who have held 
them in bondage. 


* We are aware, that these are unpopular doctrines ; 
and that those, who are themselves enslaved to pop- 
ular opinion and popular prejudice, will consider 
them the height of political and moral treason. If 
is, we believe, for this very reason thaf the editor of 
the ‘Liberator’ is treated with such coldness, and 
that no more liberal patronage is bestowed upop him 
by the Loasted friends of liberty and the Africans. 
He advocates the emancipation of the slave not 
merely on the ground of expediency, but on the 
ground of equity and moral principle. He like- 
wise maintains, that the African has as good a right 
to enjoy the Jand and the liberty of this country, 
as those who have enslaved him, or as those who 
are so zealous for sending him back across the ocean. 
The man who advocates this doctrine, must himself 
be free and independent, and, of course, unpopular 
for « season. But, he who advocates the cause of 
freedom should himself be free ; and he need not 
be discouraged ; because moral principle will yet 
prevail, and triumph over the selfish and carnal poli- 
cy of even those who, because they make gfeat 
pretensions, claim the right to control the opinions 
and to mark out the course of every one, who enga- 











several negroes to sue their masters for their freedom, 


viously cleared out for Martinico.” 


deed, who have come forward to advocate the rights 


ges in the work of reform. 


By dnd by they will become so numerous, and so.. 


by moral. principles than the bird of passage, that ° 


one-half as much pains to struct thew slaves, and | 
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From the Christian Register. 

COLONIZATION OF THE FREE 

BLACKS. 

Mr Ep1ror,—I perceive from the papers, that 
an attempt has been lately made to form a state 
society in Massachusetts, as an auxiliary to the A- 
merican Colonization Society. Believing that the 
measures which are, and will! continue to be pursued 
by this association, produce injurious effects, which 
are far from being compensated by any good which 
is likely to ensue from them, this seems to me a 
snitable occasion for a few remarks on the proceed- 
ings and object of this society. I trust that in the 
observations which [ may make, it will be under- 
stood that I mean no impeachment of the motives 
of the gentlemen who advocate the scheme of colo- 
nization. I have the highest respect for the public 
and private character of many of them, and willingly 
believe that they are actuated by motives of pure 
benevolence. 

Whether it would not be better to have all the 
free blacks removed out of the country, if it couid 
be done with their voluntary and free consent, is a 
question which it is not necessary here to discuss. 
I am ready to admit for the purpose of the present 
argument, that the state of society would probably 
be improved if we had no biacks here ; but it is far 
frem following, that they ought to be urged to remove; 
still less that all measures for removing them are, 
justifiable. 

The fundamental principle of the Colonization 
Society is, that the free blacks are so miserable and 
degraded, that the good of the country requires them 
to be removed. henever meetings of the'society 
are held, and speeches made, the constant theme of 
discourse, is the ignorance, stupidity, and wickedness 
of the free blacks. ‘These it is alleged are so great 
and so irremediable, and the prejudices of the whites 
against the African race are so intolerant, that the 
free blacks must at all events: be conveyed out of 
the country. ‘I'he publications of the society are 
always-dwelling on the same topics. 

Is-this constant and systematic attack upon a par- 
ticular class of the community likely to be productive 
of any good effects? Does it tend to create or cher- 
ish’ humane and Christian feelings towards the 
ushappy class which are its objects? Is it not, on 
the cuntrary, the direct tendency of this vituperation 
of colored persons, to inflame the prejudices with 
which they are already borne down, to widen the 
breach which already exists between the European 
and African races, to diminish the confidence and 
respect which individual blacks would acquire by 
their good conduct, to lead the partizans of coloniza- 
tion to give exaggerated representations of the actual 
ignorance and degradation of the subjects of their 
schemes, and to perpetuate these evils by represen- 
ting them as irremediable in this country ? 

‘hat the tendency of the operations of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, is what i have supposed, 
is not a mere matter of speculation. ‘The great ma- 
jority of the free blacks, who from the very outset 
have been jealous of this society, are now satisfied 
that it operates injuriously upon them. ‘They feel 
its measures as a persecution. ‘Ihe bitter prejudices 
of the whites against their race, which they hoped 
in time by good conduct to alleviate, are inflamed 
to fury by the constant aspersions of this benevolent 
association. ‘They feel that it is exerting a moral 
force to drive them from their country against their 
will, by increasing the difficulties of their present sit- 
uation, which are already sutticiently distressing. 

The free blacks in New York have recently 
expressed their opinions against this society in a 
public meeting, and the same has been done at dil- 
ferent times in Other places. ‘These expressions ol 
opinion, by the parties who are to be aflected by 
this institution, onght not to be disregarded. ‘I/his 1s 
the country of the blacks as well as of the whites ; 
and the rights of the blacks are deserving of equal 
consideration with those of the whites. I! the blacks 
choose to prefer America to Africa, is it hamane or 
Christian to attempt to expel them, either by open 
violence-or by the force of opinion? I trust that 
benevolent men in Massachusetts will hesitate before 
they will join a society whose tendency is so ques- 
tionable, and' whose measures of supposed benevo- 
lence, are most strongly opposed by the very persons 
who are to: be its objects. 

It may perhaps enable us to jadge of the proceed- 
ings of the Colonization Society, if we suppose a 
parallal case. Many persons think it a great evil 
that we have'so many Irish in this country. ‘They 
say that these [rish'are ignorant and degraded, that 
the religion of most of them is a wretched supersti- 
tion, that their morals are low, that they are a thick 
headed, blundering race, that they corrupt the morals 
of our native laboring classes by associating with 
them, that they reduce the wages of labor by work- 
ing at prices lower than persons who have any ideas 
of comfort or respectability can afford, and that they 
abuse the political privileges which we grant them 
too freely. Suppose then that a society should be 
formed to remove all the Irish from the country, 
nearly the same arguments might be urged in favor 
of its objects, as are now done in favor of the Colo- 
nization Society. The ignorance and degradation 
of the persons to be colonized are, in both cases, the 
same ; the prejudices against them among the rest 
of the community, are very similar ; and the advan- 
tages which are to be gained from getting rid of a 
part of the most corrupt and uncultivated members 
of society, are nearly equal. A proposal for such a 
society would,I believe, find no favor in our com- 
munity. Its odious and unjust character would at 
once strike every reflecting mind with horror. Its 
hollow pretensions to humanity would be every 
where ridiculed ; its measures would be stigmatized 


“as persecution ; and its supporters would be over- 


whelmed with general indignation. 

Since I have said so much against the Colonization 
Society, I ought perhaps to suggest what measures 
ought to be adopted with regard to the free blacks. 
These measures are sufficiently obvious, and have not 
been, as I am happy to say, altogether neglected. 

If the blacks are ignorant, they should be educa- 
ted: if they are vicious and degraded, they should 
receive mora] and religious instruction ; if they are 
suffering under the intolerant prejudices of the whites, 


| try a dead sleep. 


reason and religion should be exerted to abateand) SLAVERY RE cORD. 
overcome those prejudices, and to remove the political ———— 
disabilities which now oppress them. In fine, let | INSTRUCTION OF THE BLACKS. 
them be regarded as men, and as having equal rights | i Sia iia taalnsilal 
with the whites. Ifthe same exertions and the sime | Im our last number, we promised o ani 

amount of funds which are now einployed in the upon some outrageous doctrines maintained by the 
schemes of colonization, were used to improve the editor of the Richmond Religious Telegraph, affect- 
free blacks in a a native Py veal y it ag do | ing the temporal and eternal welfare of the free black 
more to raise their character and improve their con-— ; Meg r rage 4 
dition, and thus to increase the, hppa and pros- and slave population of Virginia. We es ps rca 
perity of the country, than any thing which can ever | ceived another number of the Telegraph, in wht 

be effected by the Colonization Society. we find the arguments reiterated and at greater 
‘length, as inserted below. Our limits will not per- 


From the Vermont Telegraph. | mit us to pour out the indignation which is swelling 
SLAVERY. ‘in our bosom. Let it be remembered that their au- 

- . . . | ° . 2 } = 

Upon the subject of slavery, there is in this coun- , thor is a Presbyterian clergyman—a professed * min 
The respective evils of slavery jster of righteousness.’ Jesuilism was never more 
and emancipation have been gravely discussed, and 
weighed, and balanced, till the eternal principles of 
right and justice have been forgotten. It ought ever 











gospel of peace and mercy preached by him who ad- 


to be remembered that the question of emancipation Yoeates the Popish doctrine, that * iguorance is the 
is not a question of expediency, but of right. Expe-| mother of devotion!’ who would sequestrate the 
diency can never sanctify an action morally wrong. | bible from the eyes of his fellow men! who holds 
The stealing, or huying, or selling, or holding of jy44 knowledge is the enemy of religion ! who de- 


slaves, is morally wrong. If the great principle re- |. tai ag ORE ae 
cognized by our laws be correct, that all men are "© the efficacy of instruction in lifting up a degra 

created equal, and that liberty is their unalienable | ed population! who would make men brates in or- 
right, then the holding of a slave, against his will, is der to make them better christians ! who desires 


unlawful, and his claim to an immediate release is a | to stop free inquiry, by making the clergy infallible 


° . i eee ry 
subtle—Papal domination never more exclusive. The | 


right, of which none but his Maker can deprive him. | 
Upon whatever pretext, or with whatever intention, 
the slave is held, it is an infringement of God’s law. 

It is idle for us to talk of the evils which would 
result from the liberation of the blacks, or of the ne- 
cessity which compels their masters to retain them. 
It is not for us to say, whether the slave is happier 
than he would be if released ; he himself is the only 
man upon earth to judge, whether it is for his inter- 
est to remain in the service of his master or not. Yet 
how often do we hear the remark, that it would be 
ansinjury to the slaves theiiselves, to be set at liber- 
ty in their present state ; as if we were to be the 
judges whether it is better for them to be slaves or 
freemen ! 

Bat the plea is false. It is not for the good of 
any innocent man to be held in bondage. A sys- 
tem of oppression which -binda down the intellect, 
and enchains both soul and body,—which lays its 
hand upon the blessed book of God, and hides its 
messages of love from the perishing sinner,—which 
disregards and sunders the sacred relationships of hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, —which creates in 
the heart a reckless insensibility to all that is lovely 
and all that is pure ;—such a system is, in its every 


and a ruining curse. 


plantations yield a richer harvest for being tilled by 
unwilling hands. It is not true that the blacks, if 
set at liberty, would refuse to labor and support 
themselves. It is not true that in the event of 
such a liberatiom, they would repay the kindness 
ing desolation over the land. But it is true that if 
take it. 

Within a few months our attention has been called 


from the apprehension that the original owners of 
this soil might be driven from the land of their fath- 


ed in upon our national legislature. But what is the 
expatriation of a few tribes, in comparison with the 
perpetual bondage of millions? If, as patriots and 
Christians, we are bound to protest against the expul- 
sion of the Indian, from his native forest, how much 
rather should we lift up our voice against’ that unhal- 
| lowed and malignant policy, which robs the African 
| —not of his gold, not of his farms or hunting grounds, 
| but of himself, of lis liberty, and, perhaps, of his im- 

mortal soul! If Indian oppression be a national sin, 
in which we are all involved, how much mure fear- 
fully, as justifiers and abettors of slavery, by our si- 
lence, shall we be found gailty before God? 








From the Boston Christian Herald. 


PARALLEL CASES, 


Should the slave thus query with his Ameri- 
can master: Were the principles of the Amer- 
ican revolution sound principles? Were the A- 
merican people right in casting off the bondage 
that was imposed upon them ? How will he an- 
swer the question? No, or yes? Must he not, 
in either reply, directly condemn himself and his 
countrymen ? If he answer No, he will plainly 
convict the American people of rebellion—of un- 
lawful resistance to a just power, and therefore 
meriting the execration of all enlightened states- 
men. If he answer Yes, (and what American 
| citizen would not?) he places his countrymen in 
|the very seat of the oppressor, whom they have 
| just before lawfully resisted. By that same re- 
_ply, he would say to the African— You would do 





right to rise and assert your independence. You | 


are entitled to liberty and you should claim it. 
| A Lafayette would do right—would deserve im- 


| 
} 
} 


in your behalf, and you should conquer or die, 
Such are the sentiments which his affirmative 


mockery, which we imposed upon mankind, 
when, in the face of the whole world, we made 
a declaration of our rights, and declared them 
_to be equally the rights of all men? Were we so 
selfish as to set forth that imperishable docu- 





ests, holding ourselves in readiness for a practi- 


our interests might present the temptation to do 
so? Is this our boasted claim toa regard for lib- 
erty and equal laws? What nation but would 


rights for themselves and posterity ? But is there 
| not one so magnanimous as to wish to bequeath 
th lly I ind? N 

em equally to all mankind? No, not one. 


operation, of blighting and blasting influence, a bitter | 


Nor is it true that necessity compels the enforce- | ment to them to remain in this country. 
ment of the wrong. It is not true that our southern | would offer them no such inducement.” Heres 


shown them, by murdering their masters, and Spread- | give them no chance to rise in the scale of being, 


air |i iv m, the ilby and by| .. : : 
their liberty be not given them, they will by J | missionaries to save souls, and to evangelize the con- 


‘upto another infringement of personal right ; and | 


ers, remonstrances from all quarters have been pour- | 


mortality to come forth and enlist in your cause. | 
All the friends of liberty should engage heartily | 


would fully sustain. Was it then a farce—a mere | 


ment, because it just then squared with our inter- | 


, cal disavowal of its sacred contents. whenever | 


_be selfishly magnanimous enough to wish such | 


guides to heaven! Now, what folly and impiety is 
all this! Our amazement is without bounds—our 
senses almost doubt their evidence. How could the 
Rev. Mr Converse (whom we have considered a 
pious man and an able editor) endite such detestable 
sentiments? He has inflicted a severe blow upon 
his own denomination—upon the christian religion— 
'and upon the cause of emancipation. May the Lord 
forgive him, and open his eyes to the sinfulness of 
his conduct! “Let him not preach Popish debase- 
ment and subserviency under a Presbyterian garb ; 
for, by so doing, he dishonors the one, and compli- 
ments the other. Besides, is it not mockery to preach 
repentance and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ to the 
persecuted blacks, and at the same time to deny 
them the right and ability to ‘ search the scriptures ’ 
for themselves? They have an inalienable right to 
freedom ; their ignorance should be enlightened ; in- 
struction will not injure their morals or usefulness, 
| nor endanger the safety of the people. 
‘If the free colored people were generally taught 
to read,’ says Mr Converse, ‘ it might be an induce- 
ry We 


the cloven foot of colonization ; here the spirit that 
_is hunting down the free colored population in every 
‘State. Show them no merey—deprive them of alf 


| knowledge—make their situations uncomfortable— 
among ourselyes—and then send them to Africa as 


tinent!! What hypocrisy ! 


From the Southern Religious Telegraph. 


A North Carolinian on Teaching the Color- 
|ed People.—A writer, whose article may be seen 
‘in another part of this paper, advocates the expedi- 
-ency and duty of teaching slaves and other colored 
persons to read, as a means of instructing them in 
‘the doctrines and precepts of Christianity. Some 
| time ago, we were as decidedly in favor of this mode 
_of teaching them as he is—but we have been led to 
| doubt both the expediency and practicability of giv- 
ing them this kind of learning. We have not room 
| to-day, to present our views fully on this subject— 
and we do not wish to have much debate upon it— 
nor would we interrupt the efforts of those who re- 
gard it as a duty to teach their servants to read the 
| Bible-—We add but a few brief remarks. 


Pr aes 
in every respect, and for the benefit of their children 
to cross the Atlantic and join the flourishing colony 
at Liberia. ) 

5. A knowledge of letters and of all the arts ang 
sciences, cannot counteract the influences under 
which the character of the negro must be formed jn 
this country. Placed as he is among a people with 
whom he can form no connections, among whom he 
can hold no office, he must, from the circumstances 
in which he is placed, be a degraded being. A white 
man, in similar circumstances, is the same Servile 
creature. ‘To meliorate, permanently, and elevate 
the condition of the negro—we must send him to q 
nation of his own color, where he will learn the 
worth of character, and correct the servile, jm. 
provident b~ bits, which are inseparable from his con. 
dition here. 

6. Itappears to us that’a greater benefit may be con- 
ferred on the free colored people, by planting good 
| schools for them in Africa, and encouraging them to 
remove there, than by giving them the knowledge 
of letters to make them contented in their present 
condition. 

We repeat the remark—a shorter and more direct 
course, than teaching them to read, ought to be tak. 
en to give them the knowledge of God, afid teach 
them to obey His commandments. This is indis. 
pensable to save their souls, and this must be done, 
whether they are taught to read, or not, by oral in. 
struction. 


EFFECTS OF SLAVERY! 

The following paragraph shows the impoverish- 
ing effects of slavery at a glance, and the relative 
value of free and slave labor. We are impatient to 
receive complete retums of the census of last year, 
Some facts, we opine, will be brought to light, which 
will startle the supporters of slavery themselves. 

‘VirGiniA. In 1790 the * Ancient Dominion’ 
contained within her boundaries one-fifth of the 
whole political power of the Confederation—was 
twice as large as New-York, and one-third larger 
than Pennsylvania. But the tables are now turned. 
Her political weight in the scale will be just one-half 
that of New-York, in the Congress under the new 
census, and one-third less than that of Pennsylvania. 
She will have to take rank with Ojio, a state that 
was not in existence when she was in the zenith of 
her prosperity.’ 


A RIDICULOUS ENACTMENT. 


The reputation of Massachusetts has been shaded 
by executions of witches in olden time; but as the 
‘persons bewitched could show marks of disordered 
intellects, and sundry burns and bruises—and as the 
age wasnet so enlightened as our own—there is 
some ground of justification. What shall we say in 
defence of the following section of the Act of June 
22, 1786, which makes the wearing of a black skin 
a punishable offence? How will it affect the repu- 
tation of the State in years tocome ?, Hail, Liberty ' 
hail, the march of mind ! 

fF 4 


‘Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That no 
person by this Act authorised to marry, shall join in 
marriage any white person with any Negro, Indian 
or Mulatto, on penalty of the sam of Fifty Pounds, 


| two third parts thereof to the use of’ the county 


wherein such shall be committed, and the residue 
to thé prosecutor, to be recovered by the Treasurer 
of the same county, in manner as aforesaid ; and-all 
such marriages shal] be absolutely null and void.’ 





NEW-ENGLAND DESPOTISM, 
We mentioned in a late number, that the people 
of color, in Rhode-Island, had petitioned the legisla- 
ture of that State, for exemption from taxation, in 
consequence of their being deprived of equal rights. 





1. Oral Instruction, in reading and expounding the | 
Scriptures to servants, in a plain and practical man- | 
ner, is the most direct way of giving them the know- 
ledge, and of causing them to feel the sanctions of 

religion. Without this kind of instruction, given | 
_statedly and regularly, there is very little reason to | 
expect that the knowledge of letters be made to con- | 
tribute to their spiritual improvement. 
_ 2. Teaching a servant to read, is not teaching him 
the religion of Christ. The great majority of the 
white people of our country are taught to read—but 
probably not one in five, of those who have the Bi- 
ble, is a christian, in the legitimate sense of the 
term. Ifblack people are as depraved and as averse 
to true religion as the white people are—and we 
| know of no difference between them in this respect 
| —teaching them to read the Bible will make chris- 
tians of very few of them. 

3. If christian masters were to. teach their servants 
‘to read—we apprehend that they would not feel the | 
obligation, as they ought to feel it, of giving them 
‘oral instruction, and often impressing divine truth on 
their minds. We have known grey headed chris- 
| tians who appeared to feel that they had about done 


their duty to their servants, by merely inviting them, 
or giving them the opportunity, to attend religious 
worship in their families. And had they, in addi- 
tion, taught them to read, we fear that they would 
have quieted their consciences with the belief that 
they had done quite enough for the salvation of their 
servants.—Do fajthtul parents treat. their children in 
this way? Do they not require them to attend wor- 
ship regularly morning and evening? Do they not 
often speak to them in accents of affection, to’ per- 
suade them to attend to the things which concern 
their salvation? And do they not repeat these les- 
sons of christian instruction from one week, month 
and year, to another? And ought not the christian 
master to adopt the same course, to save the souls of 
_his servants ? 
4. If the free colored people were generally taught 
_to read, it might be an inducement to them to remain 


As a proof of New-England justice and equality—ay, 
and of Yankee sagacity, we now state that the prayer 
of the petitioners has been refused !! The Providence 
Patriot says, ‘the real cause of rejecting the prayer 
of the petitioners, was the difficulty suggested by the 
Hon. E. R. Potter, of deciding whe was black and 
who was not. It was feared that many men, to es- 
cape the payment of taxes, would claim to be black 
when they had. no title to the claim.’ What a sa- 
gacious legislator! Now, Mr P. ought to know, 
that a black skin is too unpopular for any white man 
to claim, even to escape from taxation. He ouglit 
to know, also, that his ¢ difficulty ’ shows the absurd- 
ity and oppression of the present law. What have 
shades of color to do with a question of right? Who 
is to be punished in this part of our country on ac- 
count of his skin? We hope the colored people, to 
aman, in Rhode-Island, will refuse to pay their taxes, 
Let them appeal, from court to court, until they ob- 
tain justice. 





A white man, who said he came ‘ from a country 
where no negro could Jook a white man in the face,’ 
has been committed to Bridewell, New York, not 
having any friends to give bail. It appears he cuffed 
a colored man for daring to stand on the side walk, 
while HE was passing by. The poor black merely 
lifted his voice against such treatment, and the great 
man drew a pistol, threatening to blow out his brains 
if he uttered another word.— Boston Patriot. 





African Education Society.—The school of 
this Society, retarded in its progress by the long sick- 
ness of the Secretary, the death of his wife, and 
dispersion of his family, is now open for the reception 
of pupils, afew more of whom can be admitted. 
Applications for admission are to be made to B. L. 





in this country. We would offer them no such in- 


dueement—for we believe it to be for their interest, 


A 


Georgetown, or to Isaac Orr, Secretary A. E. 8.,and 
Principal of the Institution —.4merican Spectator. 


Lear, Esq. of Washington, Joel Cruttenden, Esq. of 
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S eannot understand about this. 


s beds,’ said Lacy. 


taught to read or write.’ 
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 VENILE DEPARTMENT. | what you know, little as it is, about the sun ahd the | 

J v SS Se—nhmRTeaeaerer= | moon, and the stars ; and never to have the thought | 

For the Liberator. | come into your mind, of their being great worlds, | 

THE FA MILY CIRCLE,.---NO. V. | and that, perhaps, there may be people living in 
Joe.the wing wherewith we fly toHeaven. them, as there are in our world ?’ 

ake SHAKSPEARE. | ‘Qh no, no indeed,’ said Lucy, ‘I wish I knew 
and his sisters were deeply interested with | more about them.’ ix : 

aoe eoant whiel their father and mother had given ‘ Would you be willing, said George, ‘ never to 

yet the slaves. A state of things so very diffler- be able to think again of all the auimals we have 

any thing they saw around them, perplexed read about ; the elephant, and the rein-deer, and the | 

, oh cathe, particularly Helen, to whom the | cainel, and all the curious insects, and a hundred oth- | 

mem ~ biect was entirely new. One day, after er delightful things ? ” | 

. ft hoaghtfal some time, she suddenly exclaim- | £ And never to read any more such things? ’ said 

sitting | 

| 

| 





’ Ip 
A n ye ie 


(;eorge > 
then of 
ent from 


’ Mother, why are not the people who keep Lucy ; ‘Oh I should be very sorry@ 
* ss aad beat them, and do all those wicked things,' ‘All these,” said her father, ‘ are pleasures which 
rene and put into prison, and punished, just as the poor siaves cannot have. They cannot read about 
yes ling, and breakirg into houses, and | these things, and nobody tells them about them. 
ye wicked actions ? ” | They have no books, and if they had, they could not 
ae my dear,’ said her mother, ‘ the laws | read them.’ | 
‘1 wish,” said Helen, ‘I could give the little chil- | 
dren some of my picture books. They could look | 


j 
{ 


taken ups 
»are for stei 





° Bec iuse, 


~sho slave states allow people to keep slaves, and 
do J punish such kinds of cruelty.’ 
That is very strange,’ said Ilelen, ‘ who makes at the pictures of the animals.’ 
be lawi?™ | ‘J wish you could, my love,’ said her mother. 
a” Why, the people, to be sure,” said George ;‘in} * You seem to understand something, Lucy,’ said 
apyblican country like ours, the people choose the | her father, ‘ of the pleasure there is in knowing things, | 
- and will be sure to choose men that will and in learning things. ‘These are the pleasures of the¢ 


| 
| 
| 


y makers, 
‘) laws as they like. But, Helen, dear, you | mind; and people who are older than you, and know | 
l M | } 
_more than you do, know that such pleasures are the | 
«Nor I either, very well,’ said Lucy, ‘only it greatest that men and women can have. ‘Therefore, 


= 
su 


THant 


as if they must all be very wicked, to make | I pity the slaves, a great deal more, for being shut | 
each laws.’ out from all these pleasures, than I do for having to 
. ‘Not all wicked,” said her father. ‘There are | work hard, or for not having a bed to lie on, or salt 
many persons who would he glad to set their slaves enough to eat with their food, or even being hungry, | 
free if they could, but in some of the states it is con- | or being whipped sometimes. I would, far rather, 
trary to law. But it is true, as George says, that if suffer all these things, and yet be what I am, in my 


seems 


people, or, rather, the greater part of the peo- | mind, than to be as the poor slaves are, in mind, and 


| 
the | 
sie. wished it, diflereat laws would be made. gYou | have al] possible bodily comforts and pleasures.’ | 
ple, 


recollect I told you that different people have differ- |. * But iy worst of all,’ said their mother, ¢ is that | 
ent opinions about slavery.’ | they havé'so little notion of right and wrong. Most | 
‘Father,’ said Helen, ‘ will you tell us something | of them will steal and tell lies.’ 
more about the slaves? ’ | € Do they not know that they ought not to do such | 
‘The last you told us, was about their having no | things? ’ said Helen. | 
' ‘I cannot teil,’ said her mother, ‘ exactly, how 
dreadful thing, if they hear of only a single person, | much they know, but they do not perfectly under- | 
ras not to have a comfortable bed to sleep stand about it. They are kind and affectionate, and 
on.’ | do not think it wrong to steal for each other.’ 
‘There are some things,’ said her father, ‘intheir| J should think,’ said Helen, < they would be 


: Q 
ondition, which appear to me far worse than any | taught better at Sunday school.’ 


‘People here always think it is 





thing | have yet told you, though I am not sure that} * You forget, my dear,’ said her mother, ¢ that 
youchildren will comprehend that they are so. In | they have no Sunday school to go ‘to ; that is, by far | 
the first place, none of them can either read or} the greater part of them have not. I have heard, 


write. however, with much pleasure, of a few cases in 
‘What, grown up men and women not know how which Sunday schools have been established for 
toread !’ said Helen. * How strange ! Do they not | cloves. Putvery snany of them are without any 


want to learn ? ? | religious instruction at all, and do not even go to 
| 

‘Some of them do,’ replied her father, ‘ but there | church, and many of those who do go, are too igno- | 
is nobody to teach them. And, I believe, they gen- | rant to understand what they hear there. I heard of 


. . . | . . . 
erally wish very much that their children should learn; | a little girl, nine years old, who, when she was ask- 


but there are ne schools for them, where all the lit- | ed who made her, could rot tell, and appeared never | 


le boys and girls may be taught, as they are here. | to have heard any such question before, and not to 
Some of the states have a law that no slave shall be have the least knowledge of anything relating to re- 
ligion, or any notion of right and wrong. And this 

‘How different,’ said Lucy, ‘ from what it is here, | was a child, too, who appeared to be kindly treated, 
ina part of the same country, where people think | and was thought to be*remarkably well off, for a 


F everybody ought to learn. ‘The geography says that | slave.’ 


uere “schools are established by law in all the} ¢ These things seem very shocking, and very 
towns,’’ ‘The schools are established to teach peo- | strange,’ said Lucy; ‘still, I cannot help pitying them 


pie, so that they may know better how to be good, are | more for having cruel masters who beat them, and 
< . k 
whey not : do not give them enough to eat, and separate fathers 


‘Yes, my dear,’ said her father, ¢ that is the great | and mothers from their children, so that they never 


object,’ 


t. see each other again. Oh, that is worst of all.’ 


‘Do they not want the black penple to be good,| «It is, indeed, very shocking; but if these poor peo- | 


in those states where they will not let them be taught ple, who suffer all this; could have the comfort of 

| thinking, in the ‘midst of their sorrows, that they have 
‘I guess,’ said George, ‘ the white people are | a great and good Father in Heaven, who will make 

afraid if the slaves learn much about right and wrong, | them happy in another world, if they try to be good 

they will find out how wicked it is for them to be | in this ; if they could have the comfort of knowing 

kept in slavery.’ | and thinking of these things, they would be much less 
‘The white people,’ said their father, ‘ keep the | to be pitied.’ 

Slaves to work for them, and care very little about! «Qh,’ said Lucy, ‘1 wish they could know that 

‘heir being good, or about their knowing anything part of the beautiful hymn I learned.’ 

more than how to do their work. The greater num-| *Repeat it, my dear.’ 

ber of the slaves, old and young, do not even know | Lucy repeated— 

their own age. However, there are some good peo-|_* Negro woman, who sittest pining in captivity over 

ple who would be very glad to give their slaves some | thy sick child ; though no one seeth thee, God seeth 

‘struction, and especially to teach them to be good. | thee ; though no one pitieth thee, God pitieth thee : 

“ome do teach them to read, and run the risk of hav- | raise thy voice, forlorn and abandoned one ; call up- 

“go pay large fines for doing so, contrary to law.’ | on him from amidst thy bonds, for assuredly he will 
‘Is their not knowing how to read, one of the hear thee.’ U. bE, 

lings that_you think worse than all the rest?’ said id te 

Helen, | COMPLIMENTARY. 
‘Yes,’ said her father, < that and their ignorance | The intelligent and philanthopic editor of the 
‘ogether, for they are not taught in any other way.’ | Lynn Mirror pays the following merited tribute to | 


inything ? 


{ 


Spectator, at Washington city,’ has the courtesy to 
formed, isggrseed hy the Colonization Soeicty, aud | 


is worth as much as self-glorification—and no more. | 


| Tir ror Tar. Accounts.from Colombia state 
| that Gen. Espinar has formed a very bad party a- 
= | mong the colored’ population of Panama ; and sev- 
SS | eral commotions have occurred in that city, where 
SSS _~—s a number of peaceable citizens have been ill-treated 
= = ‘only for the crime of being white.’, A very bad 
party in this country, it is well known, keep two 
millions of inoffensive people in bondage, and treat 
them very cruelly, ‘only for the crime: of being ’ 
black. 











A Pirny Question. The: benefit of party. 
squabbles and party names is admirably illustrated 
‘in the following pithy question, pat by a writer in a 
late number of the Working-Men’s Advocate : 
SA'TURDAY. MARCH 5. 1831 | ‘I ask the common sense man to. show me the 
ee ne pera ? : | advantage that the public realize in the,eleetion of a 
| Democratic Republican lawyer, over any other of 
the same profession. Are the fee bills changed ; do 

317 4g the request of the Society of Free En-| your Judges receive less salaries, or despatch busi- 
quirers in this city, L expect to deliver an Address, ness better and cheaper; or are your Bar Rules 
in the Lower Julien Hall, TO-MORROW (Sab- | changed for the better, by sach a process? If not, 
bath) EVENING, at 7 o'clock. Subject—Ture | where = Os serene 
ANTI-REPUBLICAN AND ANTI-CHRISTIAN 


TENDENCY OF THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION AGENTS FOR THE LIBERATOR. 
SociaTs ‘ sass Cuar.Les WuippLe, Vewburyport, Mass. 
Providence permitting, I shall also repeat one of | Puiuip A. Beit, New-York City. 
Pa | Josepu Cassey, Philadelphia, Pa. 


my former addresses,—on the cruelties and impieties 
3 . WiLiia KI ti : 
of slavery..—at 10 o’clock in the morning, at the | m Warxins, Baltimore, Md 


| 

same place. 
, It is immaterial to me what party or sect I am | 
invited to address on this subject. Universa} eman- | 


cipation from despotism is, and ought to be, com-_ .. ‘ 
Dé po ee S shee tion, adopted unanimously at a large and respecta- 
mon ground. He is neither a free man, nora friend | 


. sd, ble meeting on Tuesday evening last. They shall 
to freedom, who makes this a sectarian or political | 


a ; .| be given next week, for the digestion of the Ameri- 
cause. If the religious portion of the community | RSH : 
at ee a = ... | can Colonization Society. 
are indifferent to the cries of suffering humanity, it Is|  «, : : 
ie aad iesd the edcaneration of it We are again reluctantly compelled to omit 
no reason wh should rejec -operi ie : : A 
y J P | Mr Stewart’s Proposals for his ‘ African Sentinel 


those who are more deeply interested, though they | and Journal of Liberty * at Albany, N. ¥. 
make no pretension to evangelical piety. 
My animadversions on the Colonization Society! To CorresPonpENTs. The communications 
will not be so elaborate and critical as I could wish, | of +S. T.U. «£.T.C.? ‘A Colored Philadelphi- 
having been written the present week during a few | an. «PF «J.? «R.R.? Cato,’ and ‘Ada,’ have 
midnight hours which ought to have been devoted to | heen received, but we are necessitated to defer them 
rest from my other labors. I have promised to dis- | tg fyture numbers. 
sect the Seciety in the columns of this paper, and siecheinesin 2 
shal) fulfil uiy promise as soon as possible. pF We are unable to supply our new subscrib- 
Wm. Lioyp GARRISON. | ers with the back numbers of the Liberator. Up to 
asi No. 8, we have not a single copy leit. We are anx- 
GUNS AND TRUMPETS. ious to obtain four copies of No. 2, for which a lib- 
Neither the African Repository nor the American | eral price will be given. 
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' > We regret our inability to insert, to-day, 
the Resolutions and Address of the free colored cit- 
izens of Boston, on the subject of African coloniza- 














For the Liberator. 
SONNET. 
therefore its lavish panegyric upon that combination TO WILLIAM LADD, THE DISTINGUISHED AD- 
VOCATE OF PEACE. 
We are indebted to a Baltiniore friend for a number | yy, conquerors of the earth have had their day— 


exchange with us. The latter, if we are not misin- 


é 


of the Spectator of February 12, in which we find the} "Their fame lies weltering in a bloody shroud ; 


following tremendous flourish : As crime and desolation haste away, 


‘ AFRICAN CoLonizATIon.—The voice of op-| So fade their glory and their triumphs proud. 
| position to this philanthropic and popular enterprise, Great advocate ! a fairer wreath is thine, 


(is becoming more sharp and shrill, as it sinks beneath | B 4 : 
HOOPS, z : ase envy cannot soil, nor tim : 
the mightier swell of applause and approbation, al- | ry Ls ‘ ° ass ° destroy ’ 
Thou art enlisted in a cause divine, 


| most universal. We regret to observe the late tal- 
ented and persecuted Junior Editor of the Genius of Which yet shall fill all earth and heaven with joy! 


Universal Emancipation, in the dying ranks of this | To calm the passions of a hostile world ; 
opposition. We hoped that his good sense would To make content and opulence increase ; 
| ° ° . . . ? 
‘ere long withdraw him even from the side of aboli- ; 

2 - In every clime to see that flag unfurled, 


tionists. But inthe Liberator, a publication which : ; . ‘ 
he has lately commenced at Boston, he manifests Long since uplifted by the Prince of Peace $ 


deeided hostility to the Colonization Society. * Op- | This is thy soul’s desire, thy being’s aim, 
| pression makes a wise tan mad,’ is the only reasow No barriers can impede, no opposition tame. 
| which we can assign for a change so much to be TE ea 
régretted. 

On this subject, too, most of the colored people of 
the North are with bim ; a circumstance which in- 
dubitably proves thzir ignorance and moral deficien- 








| A Mr Gridley, who advertises some land jn 

| Georgia for sale, among its recommendations says— 
( 5] . fr . 1 * The a is Si i Oo b ri rs - 

cies. Ata late meeting in New York they resolved, Raph er tise : Shea ag.? = sir I half 

‘that we cluim this country, and not Africa, as | pA of it, not ovine ake a”, ar sh a dig 

our mother country, and all attempts to send us | It i creridialied os yield re fess atrowhy Ria» 


to Africa, we consider gratuitous and uncalled | : 
lees oop My iger frogs to the acr 
for” ‘They called on the benevolent to aid in rais- | of bull frog e, and alligators enough to 


> 
|ing them and their race from the degradation and ; fence ‘the tract. 
|¢ disabilities, like a Mill-tone about them,’ to which There is about taking place a great schism in the 
| they aresubjected. And so they may call till doom’s | Catholic church of France. It is said about 3000 
| day, or at least till the present favorable opportunity | Priests are abjuring Popery by a simultaneous act. 


of improving their condition will be no longer in | Private letters received from Rome on Friday 
TL ve Let them first eS sas Nee say, that on the Jast scrutiny the whole of the votes, 
onization Society, the practicabi ity and benefits 0 except one, were in favor of the elevation of Cardi- 


their plans, and then eall upon the community to aid | nal Weld to the papal chair.—London World. 
in effecting them. The thrusts of ingratitude will | 


then not be needed to put an end to Colonization.’ | 


j 
| 
| 
| 


} 


Startling Fact.—There is a tippling shop for 
The editor. | I SE a I Fa fifty adult males in this Commonwealth. 
| Pe were eee ree ee pon! A Paris paper of the first of January mentions the 


our ¢ good sense’ to withdraw us from the side of | death of Madame de Genlis, the authoress, in the 
o.° . ° 9 ‘ . | 2 ? 
abolitionists : 7. ¢. our ‘ good sense ’ must keep in col- | 87th year of her age. 


onization traces—slander our free colored brethren | 
—apologize for the planters—deny the right of the ' ardent spirits in Great Britain is stated to be 25,000,- 
‘slaves to freedom—&ec. &c. Thank you for nothing, | 909 gallons. 


wif i eee A 
i oentiegemaneie a Rare Ree. sos, ie cia ta cane ak boeken dill 


Ardent Spirits—The annual consumption of 


' i think,’ said Helen, «their not having enough to 

ot, and having to be whipped when their masters 
‘e angry with them, are the worst.’ 

Let us consider,’ said Lucey ; ‘{ think I would | 
rather be a little hungry sometimes, and sleep with- | 
outa bed, and even be beaten sometimes, if it were | 
not very hard indeed, rather than never to read any- | 
i. 59 and never to have the pleasure of think- 

ig and talking y ad.’ 

' Besides,” p pmeghane ese i 
m orge, ‘to inake your case quite 
uke that of a slave, you must suppose yourself to for- 
get all that you have ever read.’ : 

* And all that you have ever been taught in any 
Way,” said her mother. 

‘Would you be willing,’ 





said George, ‘to forget 


our colored population. In his valuable History of 
Lynn, page 13, Mr Lewis has predicted the arrjval | 


ofa period, ‘ when the lights of treedom and science | 


shall shine much more extensively on these dark chil- | 
dren of bondage—when the knowledge of the true | 
faith shall awaken the nobler principles of their | 
minds, and its practice place them, in moral excel-_ 
lence, far above those who are now trampling them | 
in the dust.’ 

‘The Spirit of Liberty and Intelligence is fast 
spreading among the Colored Population of the U- 
nited States, both free and enslaved. Many of them 
are already well informed in their understandings, 
and refined in their manners ; and numerous com- | 
munications, written by them, have appeared in the | 
public papers.’ 





again and again, Mr Orr. And then, what a com- | Thursday, the 7th of April, is appointed as a da 


pliment he pays to our colored friends, because they 

are so silly as to prefer their native country to Afri- | 
ca, and so presumptuous as to tell the colonization | 
schemers, that they do not thank them for their | 
interference—‘ a circumstance which indubitably | 
proves their ignorance and moral deficiencies’!!! 


| Well, that is written in‘a philanthropic spirit! O the’ 


ungrateful blacks ! O the forbearance and dauntless | 
benevolence of colonizationists ! But then, it is ter- 
rible to receive such * thrusts of ingratitude ’ ! 


The American Colonization Society have resolved 
to despatch a vessel, with emigrants for Liberia, on, 
the Ist of May next. They get along slowly in re-| 
ducing our colored population ! 


of Public Fasting, Hamiliation and Prayer, in this 
State. 
The Legislature of S. Carolina have imposed a tax 

of $5000 on Lottery offices. . 

13,956 persons put up at Barnum’s City Hotel, 
Baltimore, last year. 

53,000 tons of anthracite coal are said to be an- 
nually consumed in Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia, there were in 1830, forty fires ; 
damage $111,997. Uninsured, $65,306. 

Manufactures in New York.—The annual 
value of cotton goods manufactured at the several 
establishments in N. Y. is estimated at more than 
$3,000,000 ; of woollen, at $3,120,000. 

‘I have bought the rest of my time,’ said an ap- 
prentice. ‘* Has your master any more time to sell ?* 
enquired a young lady. 
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LITERARY. 


WOMAN. 
By a Female Correspondent of the L. I. Patriot. 


But such is woman! mystery at best ; 
Seeming most cold when most her heart is burn- 





——E 





ing 5 
Hiding the melting passions of her breast 
Beneath a snowy cloud, and scarce returning 
One glance on him for whom her heart is yearn- 
ing ; 
Adoring, yet repelling ; proud, but weak ; 
Conquered, commanding still ; enslaved, yet 
spurning ; ’ 
Checking the words her heart would bid her speak, 
Love raging in her breast and banished from her 
cheek. P 


He who would read her thoughts, must mark unseen, 
Her eyes’ full undisguised expression ; trace 

(If trace he could, while distance stretched between) 
The feelings, blushing, quivering on her face ; 
He who would know er heart, must first embrace, 

And feel it beat uncheck’d against his own ; 
Chill’d not by pride nor fear, nor time nor place ; 

As in a dream, unwitnessed and alone, 

When every fearful thought unconsciously has flown. 





PATRIOTIC ODE. 
BY PROSPER M. WETMORE. 


A voice on every wave, 
A sound o’er every sea ! 
The war-> ote of the brave, 
The anthem of the free ! 
From steep to steep it rings, 
Through Europe’s many climes— 
A knell to despot Kings, 
A sentence on their crimes ; 
From every giant hill, companion of the cloud, 
The startled echo leaps to give it back aloud : 
Where’er a wind is rushing— 
Where’er a strea:n is gushing— 
The swelling sounds are heard, 
Of man to freeman calling— 
Of broken fetters falling— 
And, like the carol of a cageless bird, 
The bursting shout of Freedom’s battle word ! 


Spirit of Freedom ! from thy home, 
Beneath our western skies, 

We gave thee forth the shaekled earth to roam— 
That red oppression’s heart might quail, 
And shuddering tyranny grow pale 

Before the lightning of thine eyes ! 
Thy course hath been a glorious one— 

For nations now are basking in thy light, 
That ere the trial-deed was done, 

Were grovellers in being’s night ; 
Upetarting from their sleep, 

They grasp the dooming brand, 
And, vengeance-nerved, the spoilers sweep 

From off the trampled land ; 
They give them not to death—contempt can 

punish more— 

But frowningly and stern they wave them from the 


shore. 
— oe * . 


‘Spirit or Frerpom ! on— 
Oh ! pause not in thy flight, 
Till every clime is won 
To worship in thy light : 
Speed on thy glorious way, 
And wake the sleeping lands— 
Millions are watching for the ray, 
And lift to thee their hands : 
Still onward be thy cry— 
Thy banner on the blast— 
And like a tempest as thou rushest by, 
Despots shall shrink aghast. 
On! till thy name is known 
Throughout the peopled earth ; 
On! till thou reign’st alone’,— 
Man’s heritage by birth ; 
On ! till from every vale, and where the mountains 


‘ rise, 
The beacon lights of Liberty shall kindle to the 
skies ! . 


. FRAGMENT. 


My little girl sleeps on my arm all night, 

And seldom stirs, save when, with playful wile, 
I bid her rise and put her lip to mine— 

Which in hersleep she does. And sometimes then, 
Half muttered, in her slumbers, she affirms 

Her love for me is boundless. And I take 
The little bud’and close her in my arms— 
Assure her by my action, (for my lips 

Yield me no utterance then,) that in my heart 
She is the treasured jewel. ‘Tenderly, 

Hour after hour, without desire of sleep, 

I watch above that large amount of hope, 

Until the stars wane, and the yellow moon 
Walks forth into the night. 





LIBERTY. 
Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. Cowrer. 


SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 
KROM THE CHINESE. 

Where spades gfow@bright, and idle swords grow 

dall ; iat 
Where jails are empty, and where barns are full ; 
Where church paths are with frequent feet outworn ; 
Law Court yards weedy, silent and forlorn ; 
Where doctors foot it— and where farmers ride ; 
Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied ; 
Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 
A happy pecple, and well governed state. 








MISCELLANEOWVS. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE, 


tr The New-York Courier of the 21st ult. con- 
tains the following interesting report of a trial which 
lately took place before the General Sessions in that 
city. A correspondent writes :—‘ As Regulus was 
well known and highly respected in New-York, the 
article will prove very interesting to your subscribers 
here. ‘The case@xcited great interest. ‘The Court 
and Hall were crowded with colored people, who 
set up a shout when the verdict was rendered.— 
The Court ordered some of the offenders into custo- 
dy, for a contempt ; but they were afterwards re- 
leased, on making an appropriate apology.’ 


Alexander D. Regulus, a colored man, indicted on 
a charge of having stolen a box, containing {00 five 
franc pieces, from the cabin of the Charles an 

The District Attorney stated, in opening the cai, 
that the testimony upon which he would call for the 
prisoner’s conviction was purely circumstantial. He 
could produce no witness who saw the prisoner take 
the money, nor was there any of it found on him ; 
but he would endeavor to lay before the jury such a 
chain of circumstances as would satisfy them as to 
the guilt of the prisoner. 

William H. Merry, the first mate of the Charles 
Carroll, testified that the ship was to have sailed on 
the 12th, from the foot of Rector street, where she 
lay. On the 9th, in the afternoon, a box and two 
kegs filled with specie, were brought on board, they 
were at first laid on the deck, and subsequently re- 
moved to the ladies’ cabin.—Several persons knew 
that this money was put on board, as no secret was 
made of its shipment ; between 6 and 7 o’clock, in 
the evening of the ilth, the witness, with Mr Piper, 
the second mate, left the ship; before they had pro- 
ceeded far, the prisoner called after the witness and 
said he had in locking the cabin door shut Charles 
Johnson, an assistant steward, down below ; witness 
then gave his key to the prisoner who opened the 
cabin door, released Johnson, and locked or appeared 
to lock the door again. Immediately after, the pris- 
oner, Charles Johnsan and the witness left the ves- 
sel; after they had got as far as the head of the dock, 
the prisoner wished the witness good night and said 
he was about to go home—they thert Partgd. In 
about 15 minutes, Mr Piper, who had returned to 
the ship for witness’ cloak, came to inform him that 
the cabin door had been open, the box of money 
stolen, and that he had found the prisoner on board ; 
Mr Piper had returned for the cloak in about 8 min- 
utes after they had left the ship. When Mr Merry 
was proceeding to the ship, he met the prisoner on 
the dock and his suspicions fixed upon him. On ex- 
amination, the.witness discovered that the box was 
gone, and that one of the kegs had been stowed in 
one of the ship bags and made ready for removal ; 
this bag, the prisoner sometime before said, had been 
lost; in a table, in the cabin, the key of the cabin, 
usually kept by the prisoner, and whieh he said was 
lost, was found, and also a smal] leather purse which 
the witness believed he had seen in the prisoner’s 
possession. A candle, which the witness had direct- 
ed the prisoner to light, and to place in the centre of 
a basin, in the captain’s cabin, was removed into the 
ladies’ room. 

‘The prisoner said, his reason for returning to the 
ship, after leaving the witness, was to get a shirt, 
which he said was in the captain’s cabin, and on 
search being made, no shirt was found there, but one 
was found in the aft rooms. The prisoner further 
told witness, that in going down to the ship for this 
purpose, he met a man who was apparently going up 
from the ship, but did not observe any load or par- 
cel with him, The witness further stated that the 
character of the prisoner was good, while on board, 
prior to this transaction. Jacob Hays testified that 
the prisoner had told him, that he had lost his key 
of the cabin, and also that he had sent the boy John- 
son, to order an oyster supper, which they were to 
take in the house of a colored man named Michaels. 
Subsequently the prisoner told witness he returned to | 
the vessel for his shirt, which was in the cabin ; wit- 
ness asked him, how expected to zet it if he had lost 
his key? Prisoner replied, he expected to find John- 
son there ; although he had previously told witness | 
that he had sent Johnson to order the oysters. ‘The | 
person named Michaels, was described by Mr Hays | 
as working along shore, and yet living in a high | 
style. As witness went to his house to search for 
the specie which he did not find, but he found a 
quantity of chocolate, wines, scda water, loaf sugar, 
and an expensive kind of knives, &c. 

The witness further testified that he believed the 
door of the cabin had been opened by a key, and 
afterwards injured by some such instrument as a 
chisel, to influence the belief that it had been forced 








been at work on board the Charles Carroll, and be- 
tween 6 and 70’clock, on the night in question, he 
had occasiou to go down Rector street, and, in se do- 
ing, the prisoner and another person whom he 
believed was Michaels, but will not swear positively, 
going towards the ship—and that he saw the prison- 
er and Michaels together, two or three times, that 
day, although the prisoner subsequently denied hav- 
ing been in Michaels’ company that day. 

Jeremiah Coleman, who was sent to watch the 
vessel during the night, by Song testified that 
in going to do so, he found Mr Piper, th esecond mate, 
on board? after having made the discovery of the 
robbery, and the prisoner was also_ there. Witness 
remained while Mr Piper went to inform Mr Merry 
of the circumstance. During this time the prisoner 
might have escaped. 

Mr Merry being recalled, stated he was accastom- 
ed to slecp with a pistol under his head every night, 
in the ship, and, on the afternoon of that day, 
the prisoner, without his orders or knowledge, re- 
moved the pistol from the pillow, and discharged it 
on the ice. Prisoner was also in the habit of keep- 
ing a loaded pistol, and this was afterwards found 
loaded as usual. 

G. De Forrest, a ship carpenter, testified that he 
had been at work on the Charles Carroll, on the pre- 
vious day, and one of his chisels was stolen from 
him. 

[The second mate, Mr Piper, was not produced, 
because he is now at sea in the Charles Carroll.) 


* On the part of the prisoner, several highly respec- 


table people of color testified to his previous good 
character, viz. Messrs H. Scott, Brice, Aaron Mor- 
ris, Adam Carman, Geo. Richardson, Mr Downing, 
and Mr Jennins. 

Mr Merry was again recalled. He stated that 

there were but two keys for the cabin door. A 
Freychman who was to be allowed to work his pas- 
sage home to France, was permitted to sleep on 
board ; but this man had not a key for the cabin 
door. 
Charles Johnson, the assistant Steward, who had 
been arrested on the same charge, was called on by 
the District Attorney as a witness. He stated, that 
on the day upon which the robbery was cagpmitted, 
he had the steward’s key in his possession. A short 
time before 6 o’clock, Mr Piper asked witness for 
the key ; and after having used it, he returned it ; 
witness laid the key on the table in the cabin. At 
this time, the persons in the cabin were Messrs 
Merry and Piper, the prisoner and the witness: in a 
few minutes he turned to take up the key, and it 
was gone. ‘The witness further stated, that he knew 
nothing of the robbery until after it had occurred, 
and that the Frenchman, who was permitted to 
sleep in the ship, had a key for the cabin. He also 
explained that Mr Merry’s pistol was fired by him, 
and not by the prisoner, and stated that he had not 
informed Mr Boyd that prisoner stole wine, but he 
had told other persons some things which amounted 
to the same thing. 

The jury were absent one hour, and returned a 
verdict of NOT GUILTY. 

Counsel for the prisoner, Messrs Price and Wm. 
H. Maxwell. 


Forcrery. The New-Bedford Courier mentions 
the arrest of two lads charged with forging a Bank 
check. ‘They were ordered to recognize in the sum 
of $500, for their appearance at the Supreme Court. 
A quaker who offered himself as bondsman was re- 
fused, because he would not take off his hat. 

Queries. What is the origin of this ridiculous 
court mummery, of uncovering the head, holding up 
the hand, kissing a book, &e. ? 

Cannot a witness testify ander oath or affirmation, 
as well with his hat on, or his hands by his side, as 
otherwise ? 

Is there any law extant, compelling a man in such 
cases to uncover his head, or raise his arm—and 
would it not equally comport with common sense to 
force the witness to lift his foot, or take off his 
shirt ?— Working-Men’s Advocate. 








Anecvores. A gentleman from Carolina re- 
cently giving us descriptions of the state of military 
tactics at the south, said that a captain one day ex- 
ercised his men on a point of land, at the junction 
of two rivers. Instead of the usual direction to front, 
he said, ‘ Soldiers, stand with your faces to the 
Congaree, and your backs to the Saluda!’ Another 
captain ordered his men to ‘ ob-li-que to the left.’ 
‘That isn’t right, Captain,’ cried a man in the 
ranks, ‘it is oblique.’ ‘Do you think I don’t 
know?” replied the officer, «I tell you it is ob-li- 
que in my book,.’—Lynn Mirror. 

Wuo are THE Savaces? A gentleman was 
recently passing through the Indian Country, in com- 
pany with several others, In crossing a river, his 
pocket-book, containing 5000 dollars in bills, was 
soaked through with the water. On arriving at the 
next Indian dwelling, he stopped, and the men arid 
women carefully spread out his bills, and when they 
were thoroughly dried, returned him every dollar. 
Soon after, the company came near the white set- 
tlements, and were attacked by a gang of white 
persons, who attempted to take their horses from 
them ; and it was only by deceiving the whites by 


a stratagem till they got past them, and puttin 
spurs to ‘their horses, that they escaped.— bid. 6 








Chief Justice Marshall.—tt is quite amusing to 
hear ‘small beer’ politicians discuss the constitu- 
tionality of the late proceeding of the Chief Justice 





open. 7 


Mr Hays as to the manner in which the cabin door 


lence on the door. He stated further, that up to 
this transaction, the character of the prisoner was be- 
lieved to be good ; but since this was discovered, he 


the habit of embezzling the wine, &c. 
covered that he had not been so attentive to the care 
and good order of the things under his charge, as it 





John J. Boyd, an agent for the line of packets to | 
which thé Charles Carroli belonged, concurred with | proceed in slanderous imputations with impunity, 


had been opened, and as to the motive for vio- | ly as if clad in ermine ; 


heard, from Johnson and others, that he had been in | 
He also dis- | 


had been believed he was. | the report of a murd > 
James D. Moore, a painter, testified that he had/| a urder at Barnet. 


of the supreme court. Individuals who never fooked 
into a law book, unless to see how far they might 


_ pronounce upon the legality of the measure, as calm- 
ly and it would be as difficult 
to induce them to believe they might be mistaken, 
as to propel a steamboat with the tails of, lightning- 
_bugs.— Fredericktown Herald. 





One of the country correspondents of a London 
paper lately wrote to the editor, sa ing, that ‘ it is 
with extreme regret he is conipelled: to contradict 


What a disap- 


pointment to both parties ! 


| who had heen sentenced to death 


The value of ill health is abundantly support. 
the following paragraph. A man named Marg 
in F ran 
respited for much longer than the usual ting. 
to the bad state of his health ; the officers j,,; 
officially stated * that his life would be endanges 
by bringing bim out to execution.’ ; 








Come in time.—‘ I never come late to a frieng 
dinner,’ says Boileau, ‘for I have obseryeq 
when a company is waiting for a man, they Tay 
use of that time to load him with abuse.’ 


MORAL. ~— 














From the New-York Senting 
THE DAZZLE OF WAR, 


If there be any thing that blinds and dazzles y, 
eyes of the understandmg—that turns men’s hea 
and obscures their judgments—it is the cato}),; 
spirit of martial glory. As the drum (a fit embee 
of the spirit it is employed to rouse) drowns ey, 
sound around it—ay ! even the groans of s| ughter 
thousands as they fall—so does the miftary rp 
overpower the voice of common sense, and ey, 
deaden all perception of the thousand dangers a 
miseries that follow in its train. 

The imbecile tyranny of the witless Bourbon 
carried with it its own antidote. Not so the splen, 
did vices of the Corsiean Chieftain. Even thoy 
who surrounded him—whe saw him coldly thro 
his own glory into one scale and the lives and wel, 
being of millions into the ether, and knew that th 
lives and well-being of millions outweighed not, jy 
the scales of his selfishness, even that bubble repug. 
tion which was wrecked at last in Russia—eyy 
they, his intimates, his tools, hated him not. Nay, 
they loved, they admired him. Despite of selfs). E 
ness, heartlessness, cold ambition, haughty disdaiy 
they loved and admired him. 

As an example of the strange infatuation which 
attracted these poor victims to their idol, like the 
moth to the scorching candle, or the fascinated big 
to the devouring serpent, we may quote the folloy. 
ing extract from the journal of one of his officers— 
A Charles Capet isa helper in the great canse of 
human improvement ; for he brings tyranny im 
merited contémpt. A Napoleon Bonaparte is js 
deadliest enemy, for he dresses up the Moloch of 
despotisin in the brilliant robes of intellect and im. 7 
jesty, until the blinded nations fall down and wo. § 
ship him. 

Here is the extract: 

‘ He has ruined us—he has destroyed France ang 
himself ;—yet I love him still. It is impossible 
be near him, and not luve him ; he has so much 
greatness of soul—such majesty of manner. He be. 
witches all minds ; approach him with’a thousand 
prejudices, and you quit him filled with admiration; 
but then, his mad ambitien ! his ruineus infatuation! 
his, obstinacy without bounds! Besides, he wa 
wont to set every thing upon a cast ; his game ww 
all or nothing! Even the battle of Waterloo might 
have been retrieved, had he not charged with th 
Guard. This was the reserve of the army, ani 
should have been employed in covering his retreat 
instead of attacking ; but, with him, whenever mai. 
ters looked desperate, he resembled a mad dog— 
He harangues the Guard—he puts himself at it 
head—it debouches rapidly—it rushes upon the ev- 
emy. Weare mowed down by grape—we waver 
—turn our backs—and the route is complete. A 
general disorganization of the armiy ensues, and Ni- 
poleon retarned to himself, is cold as a stone. The F 
last time I ever saw him was in returning from the 
charge, when all was lost. My thigh had been br- 
ken by a musket shot in advancing, and 1 remained 
in the rear, extended on the ground. Napoleon 
passed close to me; his nose was buried in *i | 
snuff-box, and his bridle fell loosely on the neck of | 
his horse, which was pacing leisurely along. A 
Scotch regiment was advancing at the charge in the 
distance. ‘The Emperor was almost alone. Lalle- 
mande only was with him. The latter still ex [ 
claimed, * All is not lost, sire, all is not lost ;—rally, | 
soldiers ! rally!*? Zhe Emperor replied not 47 
word, Lallemande recognises me in passing— — 
<«* What ails you, Raoul !*’ ** My thigh is shattered | 
by a musket ball.’’ ** Poor devil, how I pity you! & 
how I pity you! Adieu—adieu!’? The Emperv 
uttered not a word.’ 


1g 





With some people, earnestness is anger ; plait | 
bible-truth-speaking, lack of dignity ; to say as yo F 
mean, rudeness; zeal in a righteous and urgetl 
cause, fanaticism ; an unequivocal disapprobation f 
vice and crime, uncharitable inhumanity ; an ul 
wavering adherence to principle, imbecility or stu’ 
bornness ; candid acknowledgment of error, meal- 
ness ; chaste politeness, libertine insult ; disinteres 
edness, downright folly ; wnostentatious benev0 § 
lence, a whim ; pure friendship, an incomprehens | 
ble ; piety, bigotry ; outward show, religion ; /o¥¢ 
of money, virtuous sensibility ; money, the 
thing needful ; wealth, immortality. 

Hartford Intelligencer. 


VI Apacer 


SRE aes Auo, 





The great slight the men of sense, who have noth |” 
ing but sense ; the men of sense despise the great | 
who have nothing but greatness ; the honest ma! | 
pities them both, if having greatness or sense 00), 
they have not virtue.—La Bruyere. * 
It is monstrous to consider how easy and pleased |= 
we are, when we rally, play upon, and despise o a 
ers ; and how angry and choleric, when we are 0" |” 
selves rallied, played upon, and despised.—Jd. 

_ Many who seem to carry the liberty of the peer 
highest, serve them like trouts—tickle them 
catch them. 

Artificial wants are more numerous and lead © — 

more expénse than natural wants ; for this cau ~ 


Br. 


A rugged ¢ountenance often conceals the warmé 


shell. 
A noble heart, like the sun, showeth its great" 





countenance when in its lowest estate. — Sidney: 


SLL IPSS RRR SA Hr! 
Sep phat a th SM 


the rich are often in greater want of money he 
those who have but a bare competence. ee 


heart ; as the richest pearl sleeps in the roughes 5 
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